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THE NEW DAY FOR WRITERS. 








A new idea to write ? Yes. Our world, 
our community, and ourselves — are full of 
the overflow with fresh ideas, wanting to be 
expressed. The pessimist will say all the 
real ideas have been proclaimed. Not so. 
We live in a new world, our nation is never 
more to be as it was, and for ourselves “ we 
are going some.” Man-power and ability are 
rapidly outgrown, outstripped, and new crea- 
tions of men and character are speedily cre- 
ated and made known, and prove bases for a 
larger and finer expression, to find their way 
into slogans, paragraphs, and chapters. Never 
were real ideas so welcomed as today. There 


is a call for words for tomorrow. They are 
stepping stones to a higher plane, life, and 
being. 

The “ cook book ” of tomorrow is no dream. 
Present-day ‘“ Hooverizing” is compelling 
new experimentations in kitchens and labora- 
tories. The tastes of the people are being 
changed. The palate will hunger for the food 
which nourishes and satisfies. The new die- 
tectics is rapidly changing the palate-tastes of 
the people. Hence we say new experimenta- 
tion will produce new ideas and new ideas 
will demand a new “cook book.” 

The writings upon engineering and mechan- 
ical subjects have been pressing close, the last 
twenty-five years. The ablest reports have 
been welcomed, but the last word has not 
been spoken nor written. With all our up- 
to-date newness, it is recognized that mechan- 
ics and engineering have fallen behind and 
are behind in their accomplishments. It és 
cant to say that our nation — or every nation 
— was not prepared for the exigencies devel- 
oped so rapidly by the world war. Criticism 
is easy, but the call is urgent for new inven- 
tions which will surpass the achievements of 
Edison and Ford. New ideas, new efforts in 
mechanics or engineering! The world is 
waiting for them. 

The short story ? A new word upon it ? 
Yes. The short story of today is of a differ- 
ent mould than formerly. Without a change 
of definition, the style and type to meet the 
new day may be the idea, or the word, or 
the conversation, description, or lively action, 
which you, dear reader, can give. The call 
is for a short story, yes, for paragraphs, full 
of movement, and for a slogan resonant with 
inspiration. Whether, therefore, story, para- 
graph, or slogan, the world is waiting for a 
new expression. 

A new idea in historical writing? Yes. 
Histories written at a lower altitude are not 
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desired. John Fiske, philosopher and _ his- 
torian, declared the world divided into two 
great sections, that is, before the times of 
Darwin and the times following. The historic 
spirit runs even with the scientific spirit. The 
doctrine of Evolution, however crudely un- 
derstood, is in the world to inspire and lead. 
Material and ethical affairs appear larger and 
finer, and the experiences of men and com- 
munities are interpreted so that the soul of 
men, or man, en masse, is beheld. The in- 
terpreter of life and of a nation’s conduct in 
war or peace has ample range for research 
and expression. History, recent or remote, 
needs to be written anew. The field is 
scarcely harrowed and most inadequately cul- 
tivated. So in all branches of historical study 
there awaits the writer of a super John Fiske 
type, who can grasp and lay bare annals, oc- 
currences, men, and measures, so as to make 
the times and occasions luminous to the more 


immature student. Historical matters as a 
suggestion for new writings? Yes. And no 
bounds are placed, though there might well 
be, for the ambitious author. 

A new idea on which to write ? Go to the 
wall, sluggard and slacker in affairs of 
mind and life ! Bestir yourself. Think and 
more thoughts will come to you ; write and 
more and better expressions will flow from 
your pen; invent and new inventions will 
labor for existence. Live up to your best 
and express your best and the world will open 
doors for you through which to pass to fields, 
forums, and friends of which you never 
dreamed. These are no days in which the 
writer should whimper and grouch. The 
world is sufficiently big for a person with a 
real idea. Think, express, and then think and 
express again, and so on ad infinitum — that 
is the avenue leading to the goal. 


West SomeERVILLE, Mass. Anson Titus. 








IMPROBABILITIES IN PUBLISHED STORIES. 


Writers whose stories have become globe- 
trotters and have to be re-typed after a num- 
ber of unavailing journeys may naturally 
wonder how so many of the stories that are 
published “get by,” with incongruities and 
improbabilities that they would never dare 
think would be overlooked by editors and 
passed on to the reading public. 

If you, for instance, should write a story 
in which a young girl who had made a “hit” 
as a cartoonist, even doing some political 
cartoons, on a big daily paper, was too poor 
to have good clothes, but was described as 
“bedraggled and shabby,” sharing a bedroom 
in a cheap boarding-house with three other 
girls, and longing for any man to propose 
marriage, that she might take him as a refuge 
from overwork and poverty — do you think 
you would “get by” with it? To believe 
that would require superhuman faith, but ac- 
tually it happened, and the author — it al- 
most hurts me to write it — received the first 








prize of One Thousand Dollars from Col- 
lier’s for the story. 

Anybody who knows anything at all about 
newspaper work knows that a good cartoonist 
is paid better than most writers because good 
cartoonists are scarce and good writers are 
plentiful. Even the poor miserable society 
“editress” would not have to share her 
room with three other women. This story 
contradicted itself also by making the place 
a cheap boarding-house, and then having the 
girls, when they got home from work at six 
o'clock, make coffee on the gas jet! What 
was the idea ? 

A writer in a story in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post says that a man is sixty years of 
age and then makes him talk of “his boyhood 
in the early forties.” Being sixty years old, he 
must have been born not earlier than 1857. 

Amélie Rives, in a story in the Cosmo- 
politan, describes the heroine’s teeth as 
“clear,” and lays great stress on her 
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“cloudy, filmy eyes.” The writer expects us 
to admire filmy eyes — eyes that “ looked as 
though they had a thin veil over them” 
but we can only wonder and speculate as to 
whether the girl had a cataract, or was some 
kind of a dope fiend. 

Gouverneur Morris makes a man and a 
woman in a story hang from the cornice of a 
building in San Francisco, at the time of the 
earthquake and fire, all night long until the 
next morning, when they were rescued ! 
Assuming that this were not a physical im- 
possibility, why should they hang so? If 
the building was not burning, what were they 
doing festooned from the cornice ? If the 
building was on fire, either they would have 
been burned, or rescued from: their perilous 
position before morning. 

Now if these stories were thrilling, or in- 
tensely interesting, or especially dramatic, or 
pathetic, or humorous, it would be under- 
standable that the editors might pass small 
defects unnoticed, but excepting for their in- 
congruities the stories are not at all remark- 
able. 

The Cosmopolitan also has printed stories 
in which the writers repeatedly made gram- 
matical blunders such as “And everybody 
wished that they could” — but, after all, 
rhetorical blunders are minor faults com- 
pared with the glaring improbabilities that 
“get by” without challenge. 

One popular writer has a way of making 
her silly little heroines do things so absurd 
that if they were done by a girl of fourteen 








in real life her parents would send for a 
mental specialist at once ; but this writer's 
stories go into edition after edition and she 
has just sold the film rights of one of them 
for a considerable sum. Then the leaving of 
a story in mid-air is a regular fad. It is the 
business of the author to finish his story, and 
not let the reader wonder as to the outcome, 
but even so clever a writer as Mary Roberts 
Rinehart left a very good story in this un- 
finished state — so incomplete that readers 
argued as to what the writer meant ! 

Again, the writers of published stories are 
not accurate in detail. For instance, a popu- 
lar writer described a trained nurse as “ the 
graduate nurse in her fresh blue uniform.” 
Now graduate nurses do not wear blue uni- 
forms — fresh or otherwise. They wear 
white — the “probs” and the undergraduates 
are confined to the blue. It is this very 
change that marks the difference, and if a 
girl does not finish her training and yet goes 
forth garbed in a white gown she is regarded 
as unethical, and is actually sailing 
false colors. 

Writers are cautioned to be accurate, told 
that they must learn to express themselves 
clearly and forcibly, avoid improbabilities, 
and make their stories strong and plausible, 
yet here are these published stories by au- 
thors who violate the laws of probability and 
rhetoric at once — stories that are not in 
any way remarkable. How did they “get 
Ella Costillo Bennett 


under 


by” ? 


San Francisco, Calif. 





Avoid a trite subject, or one too sublime. 
You might essay blank verse, but better try 
rhyme ; and study expression, if you would 
convey a message “worth while” in the hap- 
piest way. Next, bearing in mind that a 
poem has feet, watch out that they “trip it” 
rhythmatically neat; for the loftiest thoughts 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE WOULD-BE POET. 






of poetical treasure may be marred by a 
metre that’s mixed as to measure. As soon 
as a stanza seems uncommon fine, look sharp 
for some blemish — review every line till 
couplet, or triplet, or quatrain will pass from 
pen-point to paper as smooth as spun glass. 
Searorp, N. Y. Louise Liddell. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


It was announced in the April WriTeR 
that the prize of $1,000 offered by the city 
of Baltimore for the best definition of “ The 
American’s Creed” had been awarded to 
William Tyler Page: for a creed the lan- 
guage of which was a composite of phrases 


in classic pronouncements of American politi- 
cal and patriotic doctrine. It is interesting 
to see just where the phrases came from, as 
shown in the following key : — 


First. “I believe in the United States of 
America.” See Preamble to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Second. “As a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” Preamble to the 
Constitution ; Daniel Webster’s speech in the 
Senate, January 26, 1830; Abraham Lincoln’s 
speech at Gettysburg, 1863. 

Third. “‘ Whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed.” Declaration of 
Independence. 

Fourth. “A democracy in a republic.” Madi- 
son in the Federalist, No. 10; Article 10, 
Amendments to the Constitution. 

Fifth. “A sovereign nation of many _ sov- 
ereign States.” Great Seal of the United 
States ; Article 4, Constitution of the United 
States. 

Sixth. “A perfect union.” Constitution of 
the United States. 

Seventh. “One and inseparable.” Webster’s 
speech in the Senate, January 26, 1830. 

Eighth. “ Established upon those principles 
of freedom, equality, justice, and humanity.” 
Declaration of Independence. 

Ninth. “ For which American patriots.” Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg speech. 

Tenth. “ Sacrificed their lives and fortunes.” 
Declaration of Independence. 

Eleventh. “I therefore believe it is my duty 
to my country to love it.” Edward Everett 
Hale’s “ The Man Without a Country.” 

Twelfth. “‘To support its Constitution.” Oath 
of Allegiance, Section 1757, Revised Statutes of 
the United States. 

Thirteenth. “To obey its laws.” Washing- 
ton’s farewell address ; Article 6, Constitution 
of United States. 

Fourteenth. “ To respect its flag.” Army and 
Navy Regulations; War Department Circular 
on Flag Etiquette, April 14, 1917; National An- 
them, the “ Star Spangled Banner.” 

Fifteenth. “‘ And to defend it against all en- 
emies.” Oath of Allegiance. 

e*-e 
A reader of THE WRITER writes : “I wish 
some one who has had experience in selling 
through agencies would give his views on 
this subject through THe Waiter, for the 
benefit of other writers.” THe Writer wil) 
be glad to receive matter of this kind. 


Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter does not accept 
the assertion that women are usurping the 
place of men as fiction writers. “Our men 
en masse,” she says, “are inferior to our 
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women writers, but Howells, Fuller, and 
Norris still loom. When we cross the sea 
and look for any woman writer of England, 
save the one and only exception, Olive Schrei- 
ner, who can hold a candle to Conrad, Kip- 
ling, James, Wells, Bennett, Barrie, Hope, or 
Hardy?” Is it really true, as Mrs. Stratton- 
Porter asserts, that our men en masse are 
inferior to our women writers ? 
ee 

If Joseph Conrad, who says in “ The 
Shadow Line,” (page 36) “He leaned 
against the lintel of the door,” should look 
up “lintel” in the dictionary, he probably 
would be surprised. 


Reading the history of English literature 
and the stories of the writers who in times 
past strove for fame will show that some of 
them reached the goal and some the gaol. 

W. H. H. 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


-_--__— 

[ This department is open to readers of THE 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


The ribbon on my typewriter went wrong 
the other day, and I couldn’t get another 
ribbon quickly, but I did my writing just the 
same. I put a sheet of carbon paper between 
two sheets of manuscript paper and tapped 


the keys as usual. A. R. Whittier. 
CHELMSFORD, Mass. 


Writers who never can remember whether 
a given word ends in’ “ible” or in “able” 
may be helped if they can remember these 
interesting mnemonic rhymes : — 

This is true, and not a fable — 
These prefix the suffix, “ able” : 
FHIKMOPUVWYZB 
Fourteen letters, sister Mabel, 


Come before the suffix, “ able.” 
PHIZ, KEY, BUM, VOW, F. 


William A. Brady, until recently director 
of a film company, says in the World Maga- 
zine that scenario writers are underpaid and 
always will be, for the reason that “a sce- 
nario is simply an idea, and a man with a good 


idea for a film can make a play of it that, if 
successful, will make twenty times as much 
for its author as a film.” Consequently “ the 
stage will always get the best authors and 
the best ideas first, at any rate.” 


I note (and disagree with ) the dictum as 
to “propaganda” on page 19 of the Feb- 
ruary Writer. If you may have ( tropic- 
ally) “de propaganda fide,” you may also 
have “de propagandis omnibus rebus et 
quibusdam aliis,” and “de propagandis re- 
bus” involves “res ( plural) propagandae” 
and that allows “propaganda” ( neuter 
plural). Prima facie, “ propaganda,” like 
“agenda,” is neuter plural, and declines 
the singular verb “is.” If it were nominative 
feminine singular, it would demand some 
substantive for its qualification, or would im- 
ply “a female person to be propagated.” I 
have no books of reference at my ranch, but 
“de propaganda fide” sounds like medieval 
ecclesiastical Latin. W. H. Mills. 

Ontario, Calif. 

The Italian word propaganda is defined in 
Petrocchi’s. Italian Dictionary as “Congre- 
gazione romana....E per est. Di qua- 
lunque associazione que cerchi propagare delle 
idée.” Stormonth’s “Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language” says: “It. propaganda, a 
society or association at Rome, called the con- 
gregation ‘de propaganda fide’ — ‘for pro- 
pagating the faith’ established in 1622 by 
Gregory XV, for diffusing a knowledge of 
Roman Catholicism throughout the world ; 
any kind of institution for making proselytes.” 

Edward B. Hughes 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





QUERIES. 


{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where. ] 

In what way besides syndicating can one get 
a series of articles before the public through a 
kind of simultaneous release by the press ? 

B. T 
really means securing the 
publication of matter in a number of papers 
simultaneously, whether it is done by one of 
the so-called syndicates or by an individual 
writer. If it is done by an individual, the 


[ Syndicating 
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proper way is for him to provide a number 
of copies of his manuscript, either by dupli- 
cating on the typewriter or by having the 
matter put in type and getting proofs, and to 
offer them simultaneously to a number of edi- 
tors, explaining that the matter is offered for 
syndicate publication, to be released on a cer- 
tain date. That is really all there is to it. 
Stamped envelope for return of manuscript 
should, of course, be enclosed to each editor 
addressed. — w. H. H. ] 


What is meant by “technique” and “ local 
color” ? i 2. 


[ Webster’s Dictionary defines the word 
“technique” as “the form commonly used 
for method of execution in fine art.” In au- 
thorship it refers to an author’s manner of 
dealing with the details of literary composi- 
tion. 

“Local color” in painting is “the hue, or 
combination of hues, special to any object or 
part, and also sometimes refers to a general 
system of light and shadow upon which the 
modeling and tinting of details is executed.” 
In authorship “local color” is anything that 
shows the distinct characteristics of some 
particular place or period. “In general the 
phrase is applied to any marked individuality 
which is inherent in persons or localities, and 
which is circumscribed by such limitations.” 
Webster’s Dictionary says: “The free use 
of words or descriptions strong in concrete 
suggestiveness or vivid in respect of the 
images which they arouse ; as dialect is often 
employed to give local color.” — w. H. H. ] 


Has an editor a right to print a story or an 
article for less pay than desired, if the writer 
has requested him not to do so and has en- 
closed postage for return of manuscript ? 

If a story or article is so printed, is not the 
editor responsible for the amount asked for ? 


Ss. §. C. 

[If a writer fixes a price upon a manu- 
script offered to an editor and the editor with- 
out saying anything prints the contribution, 
the author has reason to assume that the edi- 
tor has accepted his terms, and he could prob- 
ably get judgment in a suit at law. Suits at 
law, however, are expensive, and it seldom 
pays, financially, to sue an editor. For that 
matter, any reputable editor, if unwilling to 


pay for a manuscript the price fixed by the au- 
thor, would either return the manuscript or 


‘write to the author making an offer for the 


manuscript. Unless a writer is so success- 
ful that he can make his market, it is better 
for him not to put a price on his contribu- 
tions. If he is in doubt as to the paying 
capacity of any publication, he may ask the 
editor, in case the manuscript is acceptable, 
to let him know before printing it what he 
will pay for it. Then, if the amount seems 


insufficient, he can recall the manuscript. — 
W. H. H.] 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


The Bible Institute Colportage Association 
(826 North La Salle street, Chicago ) wants 
to get in touch with authors who make a 
specialty of writing short religious stories, 
strictly evangelical in their presentation of 
Bible truth. The association was founded 
by D. L. Moody in 1894. 


The Oregon Motorist and Good Roads 
Movement (Portland, Oregon) is in the 
market for stories and afticles on topics 
that the name of the periodical would sug- 
gest. The editor wants manuscripts wherein 
motoring is interestingly woven into short 
stories and travelogues ; and word pictures, 
in short stories, that will tend toward build- 
ing a public sentiment that shall emancipate 
the highway traffic from the mud _ holes, 
chuck holes, and all other energy-wasting 
and time-wasting conditions now present on 
many of the great arteries of commerce — 
the public roads. 


The Jewish Forum (New York) will 
buy articles, stories, and poems of specifically 
Jewish interest. It prefers articles of from 
2,000 to 3,000 words. 


The Du Pont Magazine ( Wilmington, Del.}, 
the house organ of the E. I. du Pont de 
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Nemours & Co., invites contributions of 
ideas, articles, and photographs pertinent to 
the various activities of the company. Ac- 
cepted contributions will be paid for accord- 
ing to their value. 


Dodd, Mead, & Company have transferred 
the Bookman (New York) to the George 
H. Doran Company, and in consequence Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien’s department of ‘“ War 
Echoes” is now closed. 


Light ( La Crosse, Wis. ) is in need of ar- 
ticles on the present war and its influence on 
morals. 


The Advocate of Peace ( Washington ), 
which has been published regularly since 
1834, wants some sound articles on political 
science with an international bearing. The 
Advocate of Peace, however, rarely pays for 
manuscripts. 


The Young Judean (New York) wants 
some short stories of Jewish life and interest. 


The People’s Popular Monthly ( Des 
Moines ) is in the market for short articles, 
of not more than 1,500 words, on food, 
health, and efficiency topics ; travel and vaca- 
tion stories ; and good interesting fiction that 
will appeal to country and small-town people. 
These stories should run from 3,000 to 4,000 
words. 


Electrical Engineering ( New York ) is in 
search of stories treating in some way of the 
accomplishment of difficulties in electrical 
engineering. The story, “ Operating a Rocky 
Mountain Power House in Midwinter,” by 
H. A. Lemmon, published in the February 
number, gives a fair sample of what is 
wanted. 


The Jewish News ( New York) is a new 
weekly publication of which its editors say 
that Americanism is to be the watchword. Its 
purpose is to supply the Jews with a news- 
paper-magazine with a universal outlook, in 
English. It will aim to be responsive to all 
great Jewish movements and to present full 
and accurate information of the life of the 
Jewish people in every country, particularly 


in America and eastern Europe. P. M. Raskin 
is the editor, with Saul J. Cohen as associate 
editor, and the publication office is at 38 Park 
Row, New York. 


The National Trade Acceptance Bureau, 
Inc., has begun the publication of the Trade 
Acceptance Journal, a monthly magazine de- 
voted to the trade acceptance. The Journal 
will contain each month authoritative articles 
by government officials, leading exponents of 
the trade acceptance, experience of users and 
methods used to introduce it among their 
trade, legal opinions, new rulings of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and a complete depart- 
ment of “Questions and Answers” for the 
benefit of subscribers. Special departments 
will be devoted to the acceptance as applied 
to foreign trade, both export and import. 
The office of publication will be at 87 Nas- 
sau Street, New York. 


The National Magazine (Boston) which 
appeared in December in enlarged form, with 
a page of two broad columns, is greatly im- 


“| proved in every way, and is now one of the 
' handsomest magazines in the country. 


The Searchlight ( Grayslake, Ill. ), edited 
and owned by William Ellis, will no longer 
be published, as Mr. Ellis has been called to 
Washington as counsel for the railroad com- 
mission. 


The name of the Tuneful Yankee (7 Bos- 
worth street, Boston) was changed to 
Melody with the January number. 


The subscription price of Comfort ( Au- 
gusta, Maine ) will be raised to thirty-five 
cents June 1. 


The New England Magazine is dead, the 
February-March, 1917, number having been 
the last one published. The Boston Book 
Company has purchased all available copies, 
and is offering the only complete set that 
will ever be on sale. Odd volumes and 
single numbers will be sold at prices vary- 
ing according to scarcity. 


The American Home Weekly ( St. Paul ) 
and the Omaha Rural Weekly, two of the 
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Clover Leaf publications, have suspended 


publication. 


The Kentucky Magazine has temporarily 
suspended. publication. 


The Electric City Magazine ( Chicago ) 
has suspended publication. 


Letters addressed to the Rural Weekly 
( Omaha, Nebraska) are returned by the 
postmaster, stamped “ Publication Discon- 
tinued.” The Rural Weekly’s announcement 
of a prize competition was not published in 
THE WRITER. 


The Woman's Home Companion ( New 
York ) is planning a “Frowns and Tears” 
photograph contest, and will give prizes of 
$25, $15, $10, and pay $3 each for all other 
photographs published. Contestants should 
send only very clear prints suitable for en- 
largement, write full mame and address on 
the back of each print, and enclose return 
postage. Only two prints from any one con- 
testant will be considered, and the contest 
will close July 1. 


The Photo-Era ( Boston ) offers prizes for 
photographs every month in an advanced 
competition with prizes of $10, $5, and $2.50 
worth of photographic materials or books, 
and in a beginners’ competition with prizes 
of $5, $2.50, and $1.50 worth of photographic 
materials or books. Competitions close the 
last day of every month. 


To encourage the young writers of Nash- 
ville, the Centennial Club of that city is of- 
fering through its literary department, with 
Mrs. John H. Reeve as chairman of the com- 
mittee, two prizes, one for a short story and 
one for a poem, with the contest open to all 
Nashville women. 


The Avon Sole Company ( Avon, Mass. ) 
offers $1,000 in 108 prizes, graduated from 
$200 down to one dollar for the best rhymes, 
verses, or jingles of four lines ( not more ) 
not exceeding forty words, which may be 
used in advertising Du-Flex soles and heels. 
The contest will close July 1, and with each 
entry the contestant must send the name and 
address of-either his shoe dealer or his shoe 


repairer, together with his own name and 
address. Entries should be addressed “ De- 
partment C.” 


The prize of $5,000 offered by the National 
Institution for Moral Instruction ( Wash- 
ington, D. C. ) for the best “ Code of Morals 
for Children” has been awarded to William 
J. Hutchins, professor of Homiletics at Ober- 
lin Theological Seminary. The substance of 
the code is printed in the American Maga- 
zine for April. Now the same institution is 
offering a prize of $20,000 for the best 
method of character education in the public 
schools. This competition will be known as 
the Interstate Character Education Methods 
Research. It will be conducted along state 
lines, every state having a team of nine col- 
laborators, and each team producing a set of 
plans for character education of children. 
There will be, therefore, forty-eight sets of 
plans, submitted by the 432 professional edu- 
cators chosen. The teams will be made up 
by a state “selection committee,” composed 
of the state superintendent of education in 
each state, a university or college president, 
and a person of general influence. “ Group 
thinking ” is to be the keynote of the research. 
The captain of each team will draw up a set 
of plans which his own collaborators will 
criticise and try to improve. This course is 
to be followed for a year. At the end of 
that time the completed set will be submitted 
to the judges. The $20,000 prize will be 
divided among the members of the winning 
team — $4,000 to the chairman, and $2,000 
to each of the eight collaborators. The con- 
test will close on Washington's birthday, 
IQI9Q. 


The Harvard Club of North China has 
sent to Harvard University $100, which is 
offered as a prize for the best thesis on any 
subject connected with China submitted by 
any student of the university, undergraduate 
or graduate. 


The Du Pont Magazine ( Wilmington, Dela- 
ware) offers $500 in fifty prizes, ranging 
from $1oo down to $5, for the best photo- 
graphs for use to illustrate the advertising 
of the various products of the Du Pont in- 
dustries. Particulars may be obtained by 
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addressing : “ Advertising Division, Du Pont 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware.” The con- 
test will close September 1. 





Judge (New York ) pays one dollar each 
for original jokes sent by soldiers and sail- 
ors and accepted by the editor. Each week, 
also, Judge awards five dollars for the best 
original joke received. 





Life ( New York) offers ten dollars each 
for 200-word letters from men in the Amer- 
ican fighting forces in France that are good 
enough to print. 





The American Magazine ( New York ) of- 
fers prizes in contests closing the fifteenth of 
each month for the best letters on subjects 
announced in that month's issue of the maga- 
zine. 





Prizes amounting to $3,000 are offered by 
the Eastman Kodak Company, of Rochester, 
N. Y., for the best pictures suitable for use 
as illustrations in kodak advertising sub- 
mitted before November 1, 1918. The com- 
pany will send to any address a circular giv- 
ing complete details. 


There is a standing offer of $1,000 for any 
person who writes music to which the lyrics 
of “Our Country,” written by Arthur B. 
Lewis, president of the Unevida Gold Mining 
Company, may be set. Copies of the lyrics 
may be obtained from the author at his of- 
fice in the Broad Exchange Building, New 
York. 





Mme. Olga Petrova offers through Amer- 
ican Ambition a prize of fifty dollars for the 
best new idea — expressed in from Ioo to 
300 words — out of which can be developed 
a truly extraordinary story for a five-reel 
motion picture feature, the principal char- 
acter of which must be suited to her own 
dramatic talents. The contest will close June 
to, and entries should be addressed to the 
editor of American Ambition, 422 Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia. 





The second poem contest and the second 
short-story contest conducted by American 
Ambition ( Philadelphia ) are still open. In 








the poem contest there are thirty-nine prizes 
ranging from $25 down to twenty-three of 
$1 each. In the shert-stery contest there are 
seven prizes, ranging from $50 to $5. Still 
open also are the novel contest, with prizes 
of $100, $50, and-$25 for the best manu- 
scripts limited to 75,000 words, and the 
comedy-drama contest, with prizes of $100, 
$50, and $25 for the best spoken plays of at 
least three acts. The closing dates of these 
contests have not been announced. 





The Household Journal and Floral Life 
( Batavia, Illinois ) offers ten dollars in three 
prizes for the best letters, not exceeding 200 
words, answering the question, “Should a 





girl marry for love or for money ?” received 
before July 15. 
The Art Alliance of America, 10 East 


Forty-seventh street, New York, which has 
already offered more than $3,000 in prizes 
for .zood designs, has issued its announce- 
ment of competitions and exhibitions for next 
season. 





In competition for the prize of fifty dol- 
lars awarded by the Poetry-Lovers of New 
York to Miss Annie L. Laney, of Providence, 
R. I. for the best short answer in poetry to 
the question, “ What Is Poetry ?” there were 
4,500 definitions received, coming from every 
state in the Union, from Canada, Bermuda, 
Honolulu, England, and Spain. The Poetry- 
Lovers expect to publish an anthology that 
will embody a hundred or more of the best 
of these, as well as an essay on the modern 
spirit of poetry. The Poetry-Lovers wish 
to inform their correspondents that, as they 
are neither a magazine nor a_ publishing 
house, they employ no clerical staff, and 
therefore beg to be excused from returning 
the manuscripts submitted in this contest, and 
from answering personal queries, even when 
accompanied by stamps or stamped envelopes. 
The mere clerical work involved in handling 
the mail and in the preliminary reading for 
the jury took almost all the working time 
of one person for a month, and sorting 4,500 
letters for the return of definitions asked for 
is an impossibility. The small sum received 
in the form of stamps and stamped envelopes 
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will be turned over to the fund for Red 
Cross work in Italy. 
Seeman 

In the $2,000 competition held by the New 
York War Savings Committee and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts, the first prize 
of $1,000 has been awarded to Adolph Treid- 
ler’s striking poster, “Help Stop This.” 
More than 2,200 posters were submitted. 
Coles Phillips was awarded a prize of $300. 
In the car and window card class C. B. In- 
wood took $250, the first prize, and the sec- 
ond prize of $100 went to Mrs. L. M. Rudge. 
In the advertisement and cartoon class M. 
Leone Bracker won the first prize of $250, 
and Hal Marchbanks, the second prize of 
$100. 


The prizes in the patriotic play competi- 
tion conducted by the Drama League of 
America (Washington, D. C.) have been 
awarded. The first prize of $500 was not 
given. The second prize of $250 was given 
to Miss Doris F. Halman, of Brookline, 
Mass., and the third prize of $100 was given 
to Miss Rachel L. Field, of Cambridge, 
Mass. There were 140 plays entered in the 
competition. 


Prize offers still open : — 

Columbia 
of Joseph 
Pulitzer School of 
WRITER. 


Prizes amounting to offered by 
University under the provisions of the will 
Pulitzer, in connection with the 


Particulars in 


$8,500 


Journalism. 

The Wellcome of a gold medal and $300 
and a silver medal and $200, offered to army and 
officers for the best 
medical subjects submitted to the Secretary 


September 


prizes 


navy medical essays on two 


of the 
Military Surgeons of the United States before Sep- 
tember 15, 1918. Particulars in March WRITER. 


- WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Charles A. Hoyt, who wrote the story, “ On 
a Pent Road,” which appeared in the Youth's 
Companion for March 28, lives in St. Cloud, 
Minn., where he is a draftsman on monu- 
mental work. As an author, he has been 
chiefly a writer of stories for young people, 
having contributed to all of the leading 
magazines and papers for young folks. Mr. 
Hoyt has been writing for a little more than 
two years, and is meeting with good success. 
The first story he wrote was accepted with 
thanks and a request for a dollar to pay for 


a year’s subscription for the magazine, but 
the next was accepted and paid for by the 
Youth’s Companion. 


Leslie Nelson Jennings, author of the 
poem, “The Gray Rain,” which McCall’s 
Magazine printed in its number for April, 
was born in Ware, Mass., twenty-five years 
ago, but as he has been in the West for 
nearly twenty years he considers himself a 
Californian by choice as well as by accli- 
matization. His first writing was done in 
the office of the San Francisco Bulletin, 
where he spent two years. For the last five 
years he has been alone in the country, 
striving, as he says, to perfect his tools and 
learning to think clearly. Mr. Jennings has 
had poems published in the Midland, Poetry, 
the Poetry Journal, the Dial, the Smart Set, 
Contemporary Verse, the Lyric, the Masses 
(defunct ), the Madrigal (defunct ), the 
Bookman, Pearson’s, Sunset, and Mr. 
Fisher’s Sonnet. His aim, he says, is to 
present beauty for its own sake; to avoid 
polemics ; to respect the idealistic few. “I 
dislike the obvious in music, art, and poetry,” 
he adds. “ Let us have music, but let us be 


subtle.” 
— 


Grace Purdie Moon, whose verses, “ My 
Burro,” were printed in the March St. Nicho- 
las, was born in Indianapolis, and received 
her education at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, the National Academy of Design, New 
York, and the Art Institute, Chicago, and 
she also studied abroad for twelve years. 
She is now Mrs. Carl Moon, and she and her 
husband are greatly interested in Indians 
have lived much among them. The 
verses, “ My Burro,” are from Mrs. Moon's 
book, “Indian Legends in Rhyme,” which 
was brought out last fall by the F. A. Stokes 
Company. With the exception of this book, 
Mrs. Moon and her husband collaborate in 
their work, and Mr. Moon also illustrates 
the books. “Lost Indian Magic,” which will 
be published next fall, is all Indian, too, and 
speaks of the mystery, adventure, and ro- 
mance so interwoven with the name. 


and 


Stuart Rivers, who wrote the story, “A 
Leading Lady of the Discards,” which came 
out in Scribner’s for April, was born in New 
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Orleans in 1885. His father died before he 
was born, and his mother when he was thir- 
teen years old. “ Since then,” he says, “ like 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Tramp-Royal,’ — ‘I ‘ave 
tried ’em all, the ’appy roads that take you 
o'er the world.’” Without money to ease 
the way, he worked back and forth and up 
and down, from Arizona, Texas, and the In- 
dian Territory to the East African coast. He 
came back to America as a cabin boy and 
put in two years at the University of the 
South, at Sewanee, where, he says, by the 
grace of Mr. Sheppard he learned a little 
English. He tried newspaper reporting in 
Detroit for a time. He has tried art and 
music, but prefers writing. For five years 
he submitted manuscripts before receiving a 
personal letter from the editor of a maga- 
zine — and that was to tell him that he had 
submitted the same story twice. He has met 
some of the stage folk of New York, and 
“The Leading Lady of the Discards” came 
to him when a little show girl — who is 
working hard and living as straight as a 
string — told him that she wished some fairy 
prince might do what Kimble did for Beth. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 


Holmes. — Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
remarked that most men write too much, and 
that he would rather pin his fame upon one 
lyric than upon ten volumes of prose. He 
was free in criticism of contemporary poets, 
and Mrs. James T. Fields — who prints in 
the Yale Review for April some letters and 
diary notes concerning him — notes that he 
thought “unbearable” Browning’s cutting 
of words, as in “Flower o’ the rose.” So 
have others, including the parodist, Calverly, 
who held the practice up to so much laughter. 
Dr. Holmes remembered that Keats had 
made such rhymes as “dawn” and “ for- 
lorn” ; and that he himself, in his first book, 
had rhymed “gone” with “forlorn.” <A cor- 
recter had, without consulting him, substi- 
tuted for “forlorn” the words “sad and 
wan.” Upon his classmate, Smith, the au- 
thor of “My Country, ‘Tis of Thee,” 
Holmes was very severe. “ Do you remember 
the line, ‘Like that above’ ?” he asked. He 
had inquired of Smith what “that” referred 


to, and Smith had replied to “rapture” — 
and Holmes showed his boundless contempt 
for Smith. — New York Evening Post. 
Rittenhouse. — Jessie B. Rittenhouse 
says : “ My poems invariably come to me 
ready made, and I rarely change a word. I 
get them on the street, in the subway, any- 
where, coming on the instant, and they some- 
times go before I can get a pencil to write 
them down. I never deliberately sat down tu 
write one, I always hear them first, and they 
are always from some immediate experience.” 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Hints on Play-writing. — Mary Elizabeth 
Forbes, who plays the character of Marion 
Sumner, the Hartford society girl, in “ The 
Boomerang,” has been on the stage long 
enough to know the difference between a good 
and a poor play. These are some of her 
ideas as to the requirements of play-writ- 
ing :— 

“One fault modern playwrights have is 
that they show a tendency to make their char- 
acters talk, instead of making them act ; they 
relate the story in dialogue, rather than in 
* movement.’ 

“The whole question of play-writing de- 
pends upon action ; the characters must work 
out the plot. The dramatist should bear in 
mind that he must, in the first place, have a 
dramatic story to tell ; he must tell it tersely 
and logically ; all parts should be welded to- 
gether. The story must be susceptible of 
constant development. 

“The dialogue is the last thing to be 
thought of. The real work of a playwright 
is done before he puts pen to paper ; he must 
have conceived the general plan — the archi- 
tectural scheme and into this he must have 
woven the incidents that not only would be of 
interest in themselves, but should be a natural 
outcome of the story. Some good writers 
violate this rule, but they are exceptions 
Some excel in character and in incident rather 
than in any strong plot, but unusual skill and 
invention are needed to make a play su 
ful by strength of incident. 

“The American play should be a thing of 
action, not of words, for we are a restless 
nation and our audiences will not endure a 
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play that gives actors too much to say and too 
little to do. Often when rehearsing a play 
I have found that some of the words were 
actually in the way and hampered the move- 
ment.” 


Girls’ Stories Written in Collaboration. 
— A letter from Dr. Alden A. Knipe tells 
how he and Mrs. Knipe have written the 
stories of the Girl Patriot Series ( Mac- 
millan ) in collaboration. Dr. Knipe says : 
“If the story is to be an historical one, Mrs. 
Knipe reads all the books she can find dealing 
with the particular bit of history we have 
decided to write about. She searches in the 
big Public Library for old newspapers pub- 
lished at the time, for letters and diaries of 
the people who lived during the period, for 
maps and fashion plates, furniture books, old 
engravings and biographies — in a word, she 
looks up all the facts she can find relating to 
the years in which our characters are to live. 
She must know what sort of shoes they wore, 
what sort of beds they slept in, what sort of 
food they had for dinner, and a thousand and 
one details that go to make the stories seem 
to be of their time and historically accurate. 

“When Mrs. Knipe has made herself thor- 
oughly familiar with this history she sits 
down and starts to write. She is particularly 
good in finding nice girls to do nice things, 
and so it is Mrs. Knipe who starts the ball 
rolling. When she finishes she turns the 
story over to me. I am the one who does the 
heavy work on the typewriter, and after I 
have read Mrs. Knipe’s story I write it over 
again in°’my own way, always being careful 
to preserve the historical data as Mrs. Knipe 
has written it. Otherwise I am promptly and 
rightly taken to task by the historical expert 
of the family. Sometimes I take things out 
of Mrs. Knipe’s story and sometimes I put 
things in, rewriting it from beginning to end. 
This results in really two stories, and when 
Mrs. Knipe has read mine we sit down to- 
gether and talk things over, selecting from 
the two manuscripts the incidents which we 
think will be most interesting to our readers. 
After this I write the version we have de- 
cided upon, and again there is a consultation 
with many changes and additions until at 
length we are satisfied. Then I make a final 
copy of the manuscript for the printer. 


Really, the story is written four times before 
it is handed to the publisher. 

“ Meanwhile, in many cases, Mrs. Knipe has 
been making the illustrations and designing 
the book cover, all of which have to be made 
as accurately historical as the story itself. 

“One of the funny things about it is that, 
when the story is finished, neither Mrs. 
Knipe nor I can be sure of our individual 
part in the finished book. We really do it 
together and enjoy it ; though, as is quite 
plain, Mrs. Knipe should have the lion’s share 
of the credit.” 


How President McKinley Wrote a 
Speech. — Two men sat in the lagging 
twilight of a burning summer day. They had 
eaten their dinner together and returned to 
their office for work. One of the men was 
smoking and the fire of his cigar made a 
round hole in the lengthening gray of the 
night. The other man merely waited. 

“Commercial wars,” said the one who 
smoked, “are unprofitable.” He went no fur- 
ther. Silent before, he was silent again. 
Looking down the long hall of the White 
House, into the lights which had just been lit, 
he remained very still, his hands folded. 

Presently he spoke again. “ Amity is better 
than animosity,” he said. The task of the 
second man was to listen. Outside, trees and 
shrubbery drew black pictures on the grass. 
By and by from out of the smoke came an- 
other epigram. “ Reciprocity is better than 
retaliation in trade.” Then the cigar was put 
aside, the gas was turned on, and the men be- 
gan their labor. 

After breakfast next morning William Mc- 
Kinley found a small sheet of paper on his 
desk. Neatly printed on it were the three 
sentences of the night before. He read them, 
smiled, looked up and said : “ Well, George, 
we have begun the Buffalo speech.” 

That morning President McKinley wrote 
out three more sentences with his own hand. 
“Expositions are the timekeepers of prog- 
ress " was the first. “ The schoolmaster fol- 
lows the flag” was the last. 

The writer of this article has seen that 
famous speech in all of the processes of its 
development — from the small sheet of paper 
that George B. Cortelyou prepared on the 
night here described, until the address was 
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ready to be spoken to the country. It fills an 
envelope two feet long and a foot wide. 

There are many scraps on which were 
written thoughts apt and sudden, sentiments 
worked out with grace and patience, and facts 
called into play from knowledge and memory. 
A dozen times had the speech been printed on 
short sheets of paper to be toiled over word 
by word and sentence by sentence. 

On every page can be seen the penciled cor- 
rections, additions, and omissions of the au- 
thor. From the evening of its beginning un- 
til the day of its delivery was a month — a 
month of painstaking labor, of ceaseless ef- 
fort toward perfection of expression. 

All of the first sentences but one disap- 
peared as the evolution went on. McKinley 
was pleased with “ Expositions are the time- 
keepers of progress.” It was in every draft 
that was made and ran its course unchanged 
from first to last. 

“Amity is better than animosity” was 
crude and alliterative and offended McKin- 
ley’s taste when he came to look at it critic- 
ally. So he struck it out and wrote : “ Con- 
cord and not conflict should be our shibbo- 
leth.” Afterward, “watchword” was _ sub- 
stituted for shibboleth ; nor then was the sen- 
tence satisfactory. At last McKinley caught 
the language that he liked and wrote : “Let 
us ever remember that our interest is in con- 
cord, not conflict, and that our real eminence 
rests in the victories of peace, not those of 
war.” 

This fine sentence was cut into McKinley’s 
monument. Its history, therefore, now given 
in detail for the first time; its unfolding 
from a brusque, inelegant initial rhyme into a 
noble thought, expressed in the dignity and 
beauty of language, ought to be of interest to 
all Americans. 

“Reciprocity is better than retaliation in 
trade,” was slowly worked into more polished 
English and became: “ Reciprocity treaties 
are in harmony with the spirit of the times ; 
measures of retaliation are not.” 

“Liberty,” “the flag,” and “the school- 
master” vanished altogether, and in place of 


the sentences in which they originally ap- 
peared came such aphorisms as, “God and 








man have linked the Nations together” and 
“ The period of exclusiveness is past.” 
His labor almost done, McKinley asked for 
a couplet, a little piece of lace for his em- 
broidery, and Cortelyou, his ever-present 
secretary, gave him these two lines from 
Richard Watson Gilder’s “ City of Life” 
“Make it live beyond its too short living 
With praise and thanksgiving.” 
Such is the story of McKinley's last and, 
perhaps, his greatest speech. — James B. 
Morrow, in the Boston Globe. 
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ADVERTISING 


Practice. By John B. 
Opdycke. 230 pp. Cloth. Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Company. 1918. 
Mr. Opdycke’s book has been prepared 


primarily to teach the principles of adver- 
tising and selling to adolescents in second- 
ary schools, and at the same time to be help- 
ful to the student of advertising and selling 
who is actually at work in these business 
lines. So far as the author knows, it is the 
first book of the kind. It lays especial stress 
on the relation between literature and adver- 
tising, quoting with approval Elbert Hub- 
bard’s characteristic dictum, “ All advertising 
is literature ; all literature is advertising.” 
Mr. Opdycke is so enthusiastic that he goes 
even further and declares : “ Advertising is 
literature in essence or extract, undiluted, 
pure. Every billboard is a book in capsule ; 
every book is reducible to a poster” ! “The 
spirit of an age,” he goes on, “was never 
more highly reflected in its expression than 
at present. Wilde, Bennett, Galsworthy, 
Shaw, Chesterton, O. Henry — who are they 
but advertisers and sellers ? Brisbane, Hub- 
bard, Eaton, Schulze, Deland — who are 
they but modern littérateurs? The one 
group writes about people and problems ; 
the other about people and products. The 
expression of the one group has pith, point, 
perfection of paradox, staccato lightness of 
touch, exquisite debauchery of verbal con- 
notation, and crystal-clear directness ; so has 
the expression of the other. The one is as 
dynamic, as porcupine, as ‘close up’ (to 
use a photo-play term ) as the other. And all 
of these writers are so electrifying that one 
cannot tell for the hfe of him whether he 
would rather write advertising as Shaw 
writes literature or literature as Shaw writes 
advertising !” Whether or not readers of 
Mr. Opdycke’s book agree with him in all 
this, they will find that he has set forth the 
practical principles of advertising and selling 
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clearly and effectively, and with ample illus- 
tration. 


Apvertisinc. By E. H. 
Chicago : LaSalle Extension 


Mr. Kastor writes with the advantage of 
experience in the general advertising busi- 
ness for more than twenty years and with 
his advertising knowledge backed by wide 
experience as a _ traveling-salesman, mer- 
chandising man, and sales manager. His 
book is one of the series of texts on business 
subjects that form the basic material for the 
organized business administration course and 
service of the La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity. and in addition is intended for the aver- 
age busy man having to do with advertising 
who wants to increase his knowledge re- 
garding various phases of the subject. The 
book contains the practical information 
which such a person will find it helpful and 
profitable to have. Especially valuable chap- 
ters are those treating of Effective Copy, Il- 
lustrations and Display, Layouts, Typography 
Facts for the Advertiser, Cuts and Their Use, 
Proofs, Illustration in Typography, and IlIlus- 
trating the Comic and Unusual. Writers 
generally may learn something from Mr. 
Kastor’s suggestions about the making of 
effective copy. Noting that words in adver- 
tising cost anywhere from a dollar to ten dol- 
lars or more apiece in the Saturday Evening 
Post, he urges writers to study words. “ You 
will find it a wonderful study,” he says. 
“Not only is there character in words, but 
moods and tenses — ‘ Eager words, Shak- 
spere observes, ‘faint words,’ ‘tired words,’ 
‘weak words,’ ‘brave words,’ ‘ sick words,’ 
‘successful words,’ ‘live words, and ‘dear 
words,’ too. ‘A word,’ Shakspere says, ‘is 
short and quick, but works a long result ; 
therefore look well to words.’ Some words 
have the power to flash a mental picture to 
the brain and generate a whole train of 
thought. Other words are drab and vapid, 
and have no power of imagination... . 
Arthur Brisbane has well said : ‘ The art of 
writing consists in saying a hundred words, 
and making the reader think a thousand.’” 


~ 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


Leather. 
1918. 


Kastor. 317 pp. 
University. 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a fayor if they will mention THe Writer.) 


Tue Letters or James Wauaitcoms Ritey. Iilus- 
trated. Edited, with comment, by Edmund H. Eitcl. 
Harper’s Magazine for May. 

A Weriter’s’ Recottections. — IV. 
Humphry Ward. MHarper’s Magazine for May. 


Mrs. 


Wuat Micut Have Been ( Descriptive of the love 
story of Charles Lamb, based on unpublished let- 
ters). A. Edward Newton. Atlantic for May. 

Dr. Hotmes, Frienp anp Neicusor. M. A. De- 
Wolfe Howe. Yale Review for April. 

Is tHe EncGiuish Lancuace Decapent? 
Matthews. Yale Review for April. 

Rosert BROWNING AND ALFRED AUSTIN. 
liam Lyon Phelps. Yale Review for April. 

Booxs Tat Have Mape tHE Mopern Wor cp. 
Richard Le Gallienne. Munsey’s for May. 

Some ADVENTURES OF A NEWSPAPER WoMAN. 
With portrait. Marie Harrison. Wide World Maga- 
May. 

ADVANCE OF ENGLISH POETRY IN THE TWEN- 
VIII. William Lyon Phelps. 


Brander 


Wil- 


zine for 

THE 
TIETH CENTURY, — 
Bookman for May. 

Craupe Desyssy. 
man for May. 

CONCERNING REALISTS IN GENERAL AND Mr. Swin- 
NERTON IN Particucar. H. G. Wells. s3ookman 
for May. 

Tue Evoiution oF tHe Bookstore. — [. 
cient times. Illustrated. H. H. Manchester. 
man for May. 

MakinG THE Hossy Pay. 
Photo-Era for May. 

MakInG ENLARGED PaperR-NEGATIVES. 
Elmberger. Photo-Era for May. 

THe Etnics or “ Guostinec.” 
for April. 

Avice Hecan Rice. Her work and herself. With 
portrait. David Morton. Book News Monthly for 
April. 

Heten S. Wooprurr. Illustrated. Kate Douglas 
Book News Monthly for April. 

AMERICAN NOVELISTS OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TuRY. Edgar Allan Poe. Raoul de Beaucrispin. 
Book News Monthly for April. 

Canon SHEEHAN. With portrait. Herman J. 
300k News Monthly for April. 

River. Illustrated. Josephine 
Craven Chandler. Book News Monthly for April. 

CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. With portrait. 
Wellington. Bookman for April. 

THe ADVANCE OF POETRY IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
tury. — VII. William Lyon Phelps. Bookman 
for April. 

THe Ace at Wuicno MeN 
Masterpieces. Current Opinion for April. 

Tue AMERICAN PIONEER OF THE NEW 
Romance (Charles Brockden Brown). 
Opinion for April. 

A Stupce Metnop or Pxrorocrapny. 
Cutting. Photo-Era for April. 

Tae Runcs 1x My Littre Lapper. 
Bacheller. American Magazine for April. 

A Worp Asovut Irvinc BacHELLER From His OLp 
Frrenp, Hamitn Gartanp. With portrait. Amer- 
ican Magazine for April. 

Wititram J. Huvutcuarns. 
for a “code of morals” 
trait. Donald MacGregor. 
April. 


Charles L. Buchanan. Book- 


In an- 


Book- 


Illustrated. Michael 


Gross. 


George C. 


Author ( London ) 


Wiggin. 


Heuser. 
Tue Reat Spoon 


Amy 


Write IMAGINATIVE 


PsycHic 
Current 


Alfred W. 


Irving 


Winner of $5,000 prize 
for children. With por- 
American Magazine for 
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One Way To Run a ScHoot or COLvLece Paper. 
Walter W. Parker. English Journal for April. 

Spoon River ANTHOLOGY EXPLAINED BY THE 
AvutHor. Edgar Lee Masters. Ajax for April. 

Writing Feature Stories. O. Byron Copper. 
National Printer-Journalist for April. 

THe Late Husert Howe Bancrort. 
Newsdealer, and Stationer for April 1. 

Many Army Camp Papers. H. Frank Smith. 
American Printer for April 5. 

PROOFREADING ON SMALL NEWSPAPERS. 
Jackson. American Printer for April 20. 

ArtHur CHAPMAN. With portrait. Fourth Estate 
for April 6. 

Don C. Sertz. Arthur D. 
Fourth Estate for April 20. 

Tue Lire Story oF Metvitte E. Stone. With 
portraits. John Palmer Gavit. Fourth Estate for 
April 27. 

Some History oF CANADIAN 
Fourth Estate for April 27. 

Tue First NEWSPAPERS OF THE 
Fourth Estate for April 27. 

Pointers Asout Type For Abs. 
tier. Fourth Estate for April 27. 

D’Annunzio, “ THE Man 
Turovucu His Son’s Eves. 
April 13. 

Harotp Bett Wricart. 
13. 

JuventteE Booxs Dvurinc Twenty-EIGHT YEARS. 
With graphic chart. Literary Digest for April 27. 

A Gossip on James Brancn Capett. Wilson 
Follett. Dial for April 25. 

Witiram Stavens McNutt. 
lier’s for April 27. 

CINDERELLA. Raymond 
for April. 


3ookseller, 


Marion 


Howden Smith. 


News SERVICE. 


NortTHWEST. 


Everett Cur- 


Compete,” SEEN 
Literary Digest for 


Literary Digest for April 


With portrait. Col- 


Weeks. English Journal 


—_— 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, who passed her 
eighty-seventh birthday March 29, and who 
has written nearly eighty books, published 
three novels last year and has just sent a 
fourth to the publisher. She was more than 
fifty-three years old when her first book ap- 
peared. 

John Burroughs, who was eighty-one years 
old April 3, has two books nearly ready for 
the publishers. 





Miss Carolyn Wells was married to Had- 
win Houghton of New York April 2. 

Phyllis Bottome is now Mrs. Forbes Den- 
nis, the wife of an officer in the British army, 
and is living in Paris. 


Women writers have banded together for 
war work under the name of the League of 
American Pen Women and have opened 
national headquarters in the former house of 
George Bancroft, historian, at No. 1623 H 
Street, Washington, D. C. The league mem- 
bers are all professional writers and include 
some of the best known in this country. The 
credentials asked for by the membership com- 
mittee are samples of the applicant’s works 
which have been published in book, newspaper, 
or magazine form. The purpose of the league, 
besides its war service, is to fill any vacancies 
in magazine and newspaper offices left by 
the men who have gone to the front. 


Kiev journals say that the peasants have 
risen and have pillaged the property of the 
author Turgeniev, in the Government of 
Tulo. They have sacked the library, contain- 
ing numerous historical documents and Tur- 
geniev’s manuscripts. 

George Moore announces that hereafter he 
will print his books only for private circula- 
tion. On that basis, any one who wants to 
read a new work of Mr. Moore’s will have 
to subscribe for it. Mr. Moore explains that 
he is tired of being “persecuted” by moral 
busy-bodies and says that anyhow he writes 
only for certain readers who have become 
by this time a literary family. 

William Dudley Pelley, the Vermont story- 
writer, is to take a trip around the world for 
the Board of Foreign Missions for the 
Methodist Church. 


Will Ferrell, the Independence ( Kansas ) 
poet, has been awarded a prize of fifty dol- 
lars by the Liberty Loan committee for the 
best poem with the third loan drive as the 
theme. 

“The Standard Index to Short Stories,” 
1900-1914, by Francis J. Hannigan, head of 
the periodical department of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, is announced by Small, Maynard, 


& Co. 


“A Study in English Metrics,” by Adelaide 
Crapsey (New York: Alfred A. Knopf ), 
is a study of the influence of the syllabic 
structure of the English language upon the 
technical problems of English verse. 
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In “Literary Chapters” ( Little, Brown, 
and Co.) W. L. George attacks the attitude 
of the public toward novelists, sifts the Eng- 
lish authors of today to try to discover just 
who are the coming Hardys and Merediths, 
discusses the work of D. H. Lawrence, Am- 
ber Reeves, and Sheila Kaye-Smith, decries 
the prudishness of the English literary cen- 
sorship, analyzes three glorious rogues, Tar- 
tarin, Falstaff, and Miéinchausen, and has 
some radical things to say about style and 
genius, 

The Putnams announce “ Motives in Eng- 
lish Fiction,’ by Robert Naylor Whiteford, 
Ph.D., professor of English literature in To- 
ledo University. In this volume the English 
novelists from Sir Thomas Malory to Miss 
Mitford ( with a glance beyond Miss Mitford 
to the present ) have been chronologically ar- 
ranged according to the dates of the publica- 
tion of their first novels ; and the material 
presented is not only a history of English 
fiction,. but a view of its variation in atmos- 
phere, motivation, dialogue, and characteriza- 
tion. 


“The English Sonnet,” by T. W. H. Cros- 
land ( Dodd, Mead, and Co. ), is a study pro- 
pounding a new theory of the sonnet, the 
development of which it traces from Chau- 
cer’s day to the present time. 


“American Poetry,” edited by Professor 
Percy H. Boynton of the University of Chi- 
cago, assisted by his colleagues, Dr. George 
W. Sherburn and Frank M. Webster, and by 
Professor Howard M. Jones of the Univer- 
sity of Texas ( Charles Scribner’s Sons ), is 
an anthology of American poetry from the 
earliest times to the present day. Professor 
Boynton’s purpose in preparing this volume 
was to encourage the intelligent study of 
American literature by assembling represent- 
ative texts of the poetry and adequate criti- 
cal machinery to accompany it. 

“Georgian Poetry, 1916-1917” (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons ), is an anthology of recent dis- 
tinctive work by British poets. Among the 
writers represented are James Stephens, J. 
C. Squire, Siegfried Sassoon, Harold 
Munro, Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, and Ralph 
Hodgson. 


“The Foundations and Nature of Verse,” 
by Cary F. Jacob (Columbia University 
Press ), is a scientific study of prosody. 

“The Negro in Literature and Art in the 
United States,” by Benjamin Brawley ( Duf- 
field and Co. ), is a critical study of the 
achievements of American negroes, with 
chapters on Phillis Wheatley, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Charles W. Chesnutt, W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois, William Stanley Braithwaite, 
Douglass, and Booker Washington. 

“ Tolstoy,” by George Rapall Noyes ( Duf- 
field and Co. ), associate professor of Slavic 
languages in the University of California, is 
the second of a series called “ Master Spirits 
of Literature.” 

“Whitman and Traubel,” by William Eng- 
lish Walling ( New York : Egmont H. Ah- 
rens ), is a study of Whitman and his biog- 
rapher and literary executor. 

“Giant Hours with Poet Preachers,” by 
William L. Stidger ( Abingdon Press ), in- 
cludes sketches of four American and five 
English poets. The American poets are Ed- 
win Markham, Vachel Lindsay, Joaquin Mil- 
ler, and Alan Seeger. 

“Library Ideals,” by Henry E. Legler 
(Open Court Publishing Company ), com- 
prises a series of essays by the late librarian 
of the Chicago Public Library on the ad- 
ministration and use of public libraries. 

Dodd, Mead, and Co. will now publish the 
critical essay on the poetry of Edward W. 
Woodbery by Louis V. Ledoux, originally 
published by the Poetry Review Company, 
which, Mr. Ledoux says, ceased to fill orders 
for the book after the first four hundred 
copies had been disposed of, and has appar- 
ently gone out of existence. 

The Menzies Publishing Company, New 
York, has filed a petition in bankruptcy with 
liabilities of $3,858 and assets of $5,717, con- 
sisting of plant, $4,313 ; office furniture, $186 ; 
copyright of the “Call of the Bells,” $1,141, 
and accounts, $77. 

The scope of Littell’s Living Age under 
the management of the Atlantic Monthly 
Company, by which it has been acquired, wilt 
be broadened to include contributions from 
foreign journals other than British. 
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No Other Typewriter 
Can Do This— 
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MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 
“ WRITING MACHINE ” 


Change type in an instant from one style or lan- 
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